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It reacts with a base or basic oxide to form water and a salt." This language 
means nothing to him. 

Such unhappily chosen references are too frequent. The language of this 
book is the true chemical jargon. The quantity of English has been reduced 
to a minimum- The book attempts to teach the student the chemical language 
and the handling of chemical equations during the first seven weeks of his 
course in chemistry. Why not teach him algebra or Bengalese instead of 
chemistry ? Chemical formulae and equations are important only as expres- 
sions of chemical phenomena. In tone the book is dogmatic, and its study 
is a grind from beginning to end. The student will get from it chemical facts, 
expressions, and theories in abundance, but not the spirit of modern science. 

A. H. Bernhard 
La Crosse State Normal School 



What Is Education? By Ernest Carroll Moore. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1915. Pp. vii+357. $1 . 25. 

Professor Moore states in his preface that Plato and Socrates have played 
the chief roles in determining his educational philosophy. He says further that 
he is very largely indebted to Professor John Dewey and Professor Frank M. 
McMurry, both of Columbia University. With this start, one is a little curious 
to see how Professor Moore will harmonize principles derived from Plato and 
Socrates with the teachings of Professor Dewey and Professor McMurry. 
One's curiosity is all the keener when he recalls that Professor Moore's chief edu- 
cational experience has been gained in the administration of a complex educa- 
tional system. It is exceedingly rare to hear a practical school man, at least 
a school superintendent, even refer to Plato or Socrates; the reviewer cannot 
recall that he has ever before heard a superintendent say that his thoughts on 
education have been derived mainly from the ancient theorists. 

The author of What Is Education? was formerly a superintendent of schools. 
It should be mentioned further that he is now professor of education at Har- 
vard. His discussion of education appears to be influenced more by his present 
than by his former position. He has time to consider such questions as, What 
is the meaning of education ? Are there different kinds of education ? What 
is the meaning of knowledge ? Is the principle of general discipline sound ? 
What does learning mean ? Is there a place for method in education ? and so 
on. In the discussion of these questions the author does not attempt to pre- 
sent any facts or conclusions which are not familiar to all students of education 
in America. His book is written, not for the purpose of adding to our knowl- 
edge of education, but for the purpose of introducing college students and 
teachers to established knowledge regarding the ideals, aims, and methods of 
modern education. Some who read this book may feel that, since the facts 
and principles are all understood, there is no need of it; but this would be an 
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erroneous conclusion. Each new generation of students and teachers must be 
introduced anew to the principles of education indorsed by the leaders in this 
field. Their attention must be called to matters which will seem common- 
place and platitudinous to the individual who has been over the ground time 
and again. The experienced person often forgets that the novice who aspires 
to become a teacher must begin de novo to consider questions of aims, methods, 
and values. This being the case, it is well that he should become acquainted 
with the views of Plato and Socrates, as well as with those of moderns like 
Professor Dewey and Professor McMurry — all interpreted and illustrated by 
one of Professor Moore's training and experience. 

Professor Moore's stand on controverted questions is in harmony with that 
taken by progressive students of education. He has no faith in the doctrine 
of formal discipline; he believes that knowledge is of value just to the extent 
that it can be utilized in solving the problems of everyday life; he condemns 
teaching which consists in having pupils learn memoriter the contents of books; 
he thinks that one can learn only by doing, and that the purpose of learning 
is doing; he commends the view that the teacher ought to set problems before 
his pupils, since their minds will operate effectively only when they have prob- 
lems to solve; he does not think highly of the prevalent system of examinations; 
he commends the modern ideal of scientific or exact measurement, but he 
cautions investigators and teachers not to place too much confidence in the 
scientific character of scales and standards and "diagnostic" apparatus. 

There is no difference of opinion in regard to these matters among students 
of education, though there are still some doubters among those who are groping 
in the darkness. It is well to have these conclusions presented in the way in 
which Professor Moore presents them. There is a dignity, a reserve, and a 
scholarly flavor connected with his presentation. His calling upon the ancients 
— as well as the moderns — to bear witness to the soundness of his- views will 
give assurance to the novice, who, when he works through this book, will feel 
that there is a definite body of educational doctrine which is well established, 
which he can accept and organize his practice upon. This is without doubt 
the chief contribution which Professor Moore's book will make to education 
in this country. 

M. V. O'Shea 

University of Wisconsin 



